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Fond man! the viſion of a moment made _— 
Dream of a dream, and ſhadow of a ſhade ! 
Haſt thou explor'd the ſecrets of the deep! 
Where ſhut from uſe unnumber'd treaſures ſleep ! 
Where down a thouſand fathoms from the day, 


Springs the great fountain, mother of the ſea ? 
YouNG. 
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F am told I have diſgraced a 
good ſong, by my manner of ſing- 
ing it; it would give me infinite plea- 
ſure to hear the objeftor, if he under- 
fande the rural gamut, ſing it bet- 
ter: for I had rather write truth in 
rhapfody, than falſhood in Thetoric. 

The following ſheets were extorted, 
not by pride nor envy, but by a con- 
viction that the profeſſors of a ſeience, 
in order to profit themſelves or the 
public, ought firſt to be acquainted 
A 2 with 


[ iv ] 
with its rudiments.---- A triangle is 
a dead and uſeleſs figure to the man 
ignorant of its nature and properties; 
but when an explication of that geo- 
metrical figure is underſtood, the ſame 
man with rapture ſees its uſe, doubts 
no more, but enters on practice with- 
out error. Men will do the ſame in 
Agriculture, when its rudiments are 
Rnown.-=== But how are they to be 
known ? Not by taking the ſwine, or 
the flupid Egyptians, for original tu- 
fors *, but by attending to the reve- 
lation of the Gop of Nature, who only 
knows adequately what Nature tis, and 
How to unfold it: which he has done 


70 


*The former recommended by Mr. Je- 
thro Tull, Horſe-hoeing huſbandry, p. 177 ; 
the latter by the author of Georgical eſſays, 


5. 3 


* 
to the utmoſt limits of our underſtand- 
ing, by Moſes and the prophets, Gen. 
. 11, 12. n. 5,0. vi. 26, Deut. 
xxxiii. 13. Job xiv. 7, 8, 9. Iſaiah 
xx. 24, Sc. In theſe places, and 
many more that might be quoted, tbe 
very arcana of Nature are expoſed, on 
which the doftrine and practice of A- 
griculture depend or are founded. Here 
truth is as it were embodied and made 
v1/able, while ten thouſand experiments 
made at random will leave her con- 
cealed, and the man in a labyrinth. 
Here the fertility of the earth is made 
to depend, not on compoſt, but on a ſup- 
ply of that nutriment which Nature 
conſtantly provides for ber three king- 
doms. 


Here 


— 
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Here the a 15 . only as 
a veſſel, in and upon which the vege- 
table ſcenes are ſhifted, the flage on 
which the vegetable wonders appear ; 
and no otherwiſe the cauſe of vegeta- 
tion, than a flute, &c. on which a 
tune is played, is the cauſe of the tune. 
This is a truth, founded on invincible 
reaſon, deducible from the principles 
above, provable by experiments, and 
never to be given up. | 
The phyfical cauſe of vegetation has 
not been touched or approximated by 
any writer on Agriculture that I have 


ſeen ; nor the food of plants aſcertain- 


ed: the former they have cautiouſly 
nibbled at; about the latter no two 
of them are agreed, whether 'tis earth, 
water, ſalt, oil, or what. 


Indeed 


vii] 
Indeed the diſcovery lies ſar above 
the reach of all the home-ſpun pbilo- 
fophy of the human mind; and he muſt 
be a petty philoſopher that knows not 
that, and a very petulant one too, 
who rejetts phyſical axioms from the 
hands of the prophets of the Gor of 
Nature : for there ts not a plant or 
herb of the field, but convitts our rea- 
ſon of ignorance. The treaſures of the 
ſnow, Hail, darkneſs, &c. do the ſame. 
The meaneſt objett in the natural world 
is quite ſufficient to check the philoſo- 
phic pride 9, the moſt conceited : but 
vain man will yet be wiſe, tho born 
like a wild afs's colt ! 

If it be thought that I am out of 
my ſphere, let me be detected for think- 


ing 


viii] 
ing otherwiſe ; or if ] have treated our 
philoſophers with half the rudeneſs 
that many of them have treated Mo- 
fes and the prophets, they are doubt- 
leſs at liberty to make what repriſals 
they pleaſe; and if they treat me with 
the ſame degree of rudeneſs and ill- 


lyrium for their eyes ſhall follow them 


'S$'TRIC: 


manners, and miſrepreſent me as they 
have heretofore; yet, nevertheleſs; 


my kind wiſhes for good old Tobit's col-, 


perhaps it may cure their ſquinting. © 
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WT is a plain matter of fact, that 

the greateſt impediment to the 
| improvement of barren land has 
been an infatuated attachment to a 
fyſtem of philoſophy perfectly un- 
natural. Had our philoſophers at- 
tended leſs to their own conjectural 
opinions about the mode of vegeta- 
tion, and more to the real agency of 
Nature in her vegetable gaiety; or, 
had they, inſtead of gratifying their 
ſcientific pride, attempted to diſco- 
B ver 


[2] 
ver the phyſical cauſe of vegetation ; 
or if it had ever entered into their 
heads that Moſes and the Prophets 
had given a clearer account of Na- 
ture, and of her operations, than has 
been given by any, or by all other 
men; or that the doctrine of vegeta- 
tion is delivered by them in the moſt 
plain and fimple language, and that 
nothing but an indulged ignorance 
and pride could have prevented their 
ſeeing it; or had they had humility 
to ſtudy Nature as directed by thoſe 
divine philoſophers, the ſurface of 
the earth had worn another form 
than it does. Moſes wrote not for 
fools, nor was himſelf a fool ; for he 
has given a full and fair account of 
the mechanical laws cf Nature, the 
not underſtanding of - which hath 


been, 
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been, and is, the true reaſon why 
our philoſophers are ſcarcely agreed 
upon any thing. They differ nearly 
as much about their morality as 
about their philoſophy, and for the 
ſame reaſon. Notwithitanding it will 
always be an inconteſtible truth, that 
a true knowledge of Nature will be 
a conſtant ſource of pleaſure to the 
intelligent mind. Juſt conceptions 
of Nature, as it is revealed to us by 
the Gop of Nature, cannot fail to 
elevate the mind far above that ſor- 
did ſelfiſhneſs which is the child of 
ignorance and error. And when we 
fee the profuſions of Providence, and 
conſider the connection we ſtand in 
to each other in ſociety, we cannot 
but infer, that the leaſt degree of 


happineſs communicated to an indi- 
B 2 vidual 
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vidual is an addition to our own; 
and ſhould we fail in the attempt to 
make our fellow-creatures happy, or 
more ſo than they are, the conſciouſ- 
_ neſs of having deſigned it is compen- 
ſative: but if we ſucceed in effect- 
ing the happineſs of the community, 
it is preſumed to be the higheſt at- 
chievement we can arrive at in our 
ſocial capacity. This is ſocial reli- 
gion, this is true policy, this is the 
ſum of morality: he that deſigns not 


the welfare of his fellow- creatures as 


well as his ow, in all his actions, 
(whatever his pride may prompt him 
to think of himſelf) is an unworthy 
member of ſociety, fit only to live 
among wild beaſts: Our talents are 
not our own; nor were they given us 
excluſively. The tyrant, the mono- 

poliſt, 
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poliſt, the ſordid niggard, the grind- 
ing uſurer, the biting, the covetous 
wretch, and all who think themſelves 
born only for themſelves, will grin 
at this, and call the man a fool, that 
broaches ſuch doctrine. A fool in- 
deed he muſt be, and a perfect ſtran- 
ger to the manners of mankind, who 
expects the world to practiſe it. 

But here we ſhall leave every man 
to his own reflection, while we ſub- 
mit a few truths to the conſideration 
of the public ; preſuming that no- 
thing but mere incredulity can ob- 
ject; but that ſhall create no con- 
cern. | ; 

A letter in the Public Ledger of 
25 April 1769, determined me to 
put an end to what I had before be- 
gun: it is as follows : 

| cc As 
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As the extraordinary efforts that 
* have lately been made in France 
*« for the advancement of huſbandry, 
« by improving their waſte lands, 
and procuring a valuable breed of 
«« ſheep, do not a little affect this 
country, I have incloſed part of a 
«« Memoir publiſhed a ſhort time 
* ago by a member of the ſociety of 
Rouen, in hopes it will excite 
% ſpirit among our Gentlemen 
and Farmers, when they ſee the 
*« ſteps our indefatigable neighbours 
are taking to rival them, to pre- 
„ ſerve and improve the breed of 
«« ſheep, which has lately been too 
* much neglected in this kingdom. 

RusTiCUus. 
The Memoir is too long to inſert 
here ; it may be ſeen in the Ledger 
referred to above. The 
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The plan there laid down, it is 
preſumed, muſt be looked on as more 
formidable in its effects to this king- 
dom than a declaration of war againſt 
it would be: nothing but the luxury 
of the rich, and the extreme poverty 
of the poor in France, can prevent 
their execution of it. 

We cannot avoid obſerving here, 
that tho' proviſion in France is not 
at half the price it is in England, yet 
that wiſe nation thinks it good po- 
licy to reduce it lower, by improving 
their waſte land, and multiplying 
their breed of ſheep; and tho' the 
lowering the price of proviſion ſeems 
not to be their object, every one ſees 
It muſt be the conſequence of their 
executing the plan they have laid 


down. They know the rents of land, 
the 


181 

the price of proviſion and that of la- 
bour, muſt be kept in a due propor- 
tion, or that at laſt the people will 
rebel. They know alſo, that pro- 
viſions can never be rendered too 
cheap in any country where the e- 
quilibrium above is maintained; and 
that that country is near the eve of 
ruin, where that is neglected. The 
price of proviſions will, perhaps when 
it is too late, regulate the price of 
rents and labour: have we not there- 
fore the higheſt reaſon to be ſurpri- 
zed, when we view the conſequences 
of having proviſions held up at the 
exorbitant price they have been at for 
ſeven years paſt, and to be aſhamed 
of it, as a piece of policy purely Eng- 
liſu? How deteſtable muſt ſuch po- 
licy appear when it is viewed in its 

true 
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true light, as an artifice of the rich 
to accumulate money by ſtarving the 
poor, by which many of them have 
actually been ſtarved, and are now 
dead? But ſince we have, by the 
good providence of Gop, the means 
in our hands of counteraCting the 
French in this point, ſhall we not 
be rouſed into activity ? Many of the 
deſcendants of that nation, whoſe 
forefathers were exiled, and fled hi- 
ther for refuge, will deſpiſe us if we 
fit ſtill at this important juncture 
ſurely they will think it time to re- 
turn, when they ſee this kingdom riva- 
led in the articles of wool, ſkins, &c. 
In the early part of life, my fa- 
ther being a farmer, I was a ſhep- 
herd, and have frequently wiſhed [ 
had never quitted the flock ; yet, 
ws tho' 


[ 70 ] 

tho' I am not now able to take the 
care of one, I will undertake to find 
paſturage on the now moſt barren 
land in the kingdom for double the 
number of ſheep now in it, provided 
it be not all rock, ſwamp, nor all 
ſand. 

By the beſt computation hitherto 
made, it appears there 1s in this 
kingdom twenty-ſeven millions of 
ſquare acres of land ; others in their 
calculations enlarge the number 
greatly; ten millions of thoſe acres, 
upon a moderate calculation, are pre- 
ſumed to remain uncultivated and 
barren : can there be a doubt if one 
hundredth part of ſuch barren lands, 
fituate within fifty miles of our ca- 
pital cities and trading towns, were 
put into tilth and cultivated (with or 

with- 


BY 
without encloſing), but it would be 
a greater benefit to this realm than 
one hundred millions of ſquare acres 


conquered and ſubjected to Britiſh 


dominion in Aſia, &c, By the for- 
mer, the price of proviſions would 
be greatly reduced, and nearly the 
whole number of our poor employ- 
ed, to the emolument of their em- 
ployers, themſelves and their fami- 
lies; by the latter, the price of pro- 
viſions is not reduced, but continues 
to advance; and, contrary to all 
ſound reaſon and good policy, the 
poor are quitting the kingdom, or 
periſhing at home in idleneſs and diſ- 
content. 

It is a problem, whether we have 
not as much waſte and barren land, 
in proportion to the number of 

. 


Th 
fquare acres in this kingdom, as they 
Have in France: if ſo, we are upon 
à par with them on that account: 
but we have furely the advantage of 
them in having no wolves to deftroy 
dur ſheep, while they are infeſted 
with fuck prodigious numbers of 
them in the winter. 

The expence of cultivating barren 
land hath been the reafon of its be- 
ing neglected; if it could, as it ſurely 
may be removed, is it poſſible to ſup- 
poſe cultivation would be neglected! 
We hope to make it appear, that 
ſuch an improvement in agriculture 
18 practicabfe, as would infallibly in- 
creaſe the revenue, recoyer the depo- 
pulation of the kingdom, ſatisfy our 
poor with bread, refund the proprie- 
tors che expences of cultivation in two 

years, 
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years, and leave them poffeſſed of 
plentiful eſtates; by turning fuch 
land info fruitful fields. This can- 
not appear ftrange, except to thoſe 
who are unacquainted with the me- 
chamical operations of nature. But 
of our gentlemen and farmers, who 
ought to know moft of thoſe mat- 
ters, how few of them can give the 
true reaſon of fallowing their own 
land? Fheir forefathers did it, there- 
fore they do it, and think they find 
their profit in lofing a whole year's 
crop, while their land reſts, to gathef 
ſtrength as they conceive. But in 
this it is preſumed they are miſta- 
ken; for the true reaſon of fallow- 
ing land is not to give reſt: for hath 
not ſome of our barren land reſted 


ever ſince the creation ? Is it grown 


the 


[ 14 ] 
the better thereby ? or are they able 
to give the reaſon why it is not? or 
will their manner of tillage give it 
heart? No, indeed it will not. Is 
there a way that will ? Indeed there 
is. Has it been tried? It has ten 
thouſand times, and becauſe of its 
ſimplicity as often overlooked. Our 
philoſophers are riding their hobby- 
horſes in the ſtarry regions ; they 
chuſe to explore new worlds, gaze at 
the ſtars, obſerve the tranſit of Venus, 
&c. they ſcorn to examine the world 
where their feet ſtand ; they know, 
or think they know, a vaſt deal over 
their heads, but alas little, very little 
under their feet ; and tho' they walk 
upon a caſket of jewels, upon a repo- 
ſitory of inexhauſtible treaſure, they 
think it but a dull and phlegmatic 


lump, 


HE - 
lump, too foul for them to concern 
themſelves about, and below the dig- 
nity of their profeſſion to look down 
upon. But what if they could diſco- 
ver fifty thouſand worlds among the 
ſtars, of what uſe would they be to 
us? our corn, wine, oil, &c. are of 
nearer growth, or we mult ſtarve. 
Starving ought therefore to be the 
fate of him who neglects or deſpiſes 
the culture of the ground for the 
ſtudy of the ſtars; becauſe a ſingle 
acre of land cultivated, in our world, 
is of more worth than all the ima- 
ginary worlds our philoſophers have 
been peeping after for ſo many cen- 
turies. Is 1t not time, therefore, for 
them to quit their telleſcopes, and 
mind their plough-ſhares ; nor ſuf- 
fer a thiſtle in their corn- fields to re- 

proach 


it 
if 
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proach them any more ? for while 


they do, a vermin-killer is a more 
uſeful man than they; and he that 
firſt made a mouſe-trap, of more uſe 
to ſociety than all the philoſophers 
now in Europe. What have they 
been doing, but amuſing the world 
with a number of fruitleſs ſpecula- 
tions ? Have they not committed the 
whole of our agriculture to ruſticks: 
Therefore it can be no wonder that, 
notwithſtanding their boaſts of an 


_ enlightened age, and of their great 


{kill in the arts and ſciences, we 
thould not yet know how to kill the 
noxious weeds in our corn-ftelds, nor 
how to enrich our land without com- 
poſt : a philoſophy deficient in both 
theſe ought to be hiſſed out of the 


world ; for upon Agriculture the 
well- 


a- 


[ 17 ] 
well-being of the kingdom, its true 
riches, and the arts and ſciences de- 
pend. 

The ancients thought agriculture 
an honourable ſcience; the antede- 
luvians, the patriarchs, the kings of 
Hrael and Judah, the kings of Per- 
ha, the emperors of Rome, the phi- 
loſophers, poets, patriots, ſtateſmen, 
&c. eſteemed it an acceſſion of ho- 
nour to have their names dignified 
with ſuch rural marks as have con- 
kcrated their memories, and tranſ- 
mitted them to us thro' ſo many ages. 
They made it their ſtudy, and tilled 
their own land; Diocleſian quitted 
his empire, Attalus his throne, to 
cultivate the earth; Cyrus, that 
mighty monarch, gloried more in it 
than in conquering kingdoms ; Nu- 

-D ma, 


1181 
ma, Lucinius Cincinnatus, the Pi- 
foes, the Fabii, Cicero, &c. diſdain- 
ed not to exerciſe themſelves in the 
eulture of their land. The greateſt 
men of antiquity thought it not be- 
neath them to write on tillage: Hi- 
ero, Philomater, Archelaus, Zeno- 
phon, Cato, Varro, Columella, Pli- 
ny, Virgil, Palladius, Mizaldus, Cur- 
tius, &c. Indeed a modern author 
deplores the time he miſerably loſt 
in purſuit of their ſpeculations: the 
reaſon of which was, thoſe men fail- 
ed in the moſt eſſential point, from 
their not having a proper clue to 
guide: them : for to vegetation there 
is a path which no fowl knoweth, 
and which the vulture's eye hath not 
feen, the lion's whelps have not trod- 
den, nor the fierce lion paſſed by it: 


nor 
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19 
nor will ĩt ever be inveſtigated by the 
men who oppoſe their reaſon to that 
Revelation where it is recorded, as it 
were in burniſhed braſs; Therefore 
it is that all our philoſophical writers 
on agriculture, who proceed upon 
their own rational diſquiſitions, rea- 
ſon point blank againſt it, and over- 
look the firſt principles in vegetation. 
By this I intend not to inſult the 
reaſon of mankind, but if poſſible to 
limit it to its proper ſphere. We find 
the works of Gop perfectly inſcru- 
table; they are no more to be found 
out to perfection than their Author ; 


but none more ſo than vegetable na- 


ture; the mode of it is inviſible, per- 
formed by inviſible agents, of which 
agents the untaught reaſon of man 
could never have had any intelli- 

D 2 gence, 
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[20] 
gence, if He that teacheth man wiſ- 
dom had not made them known ; 
and even then, from the contracted- 
neſs of our underſtandings, it is but 
a ſmall part of his works can be 
known. If any one retorts upon me 
here, and aſks, Did you come at it 
by revelation ? I anſwer, Not by an 
enthuſiaſtic intuitive one, but by that 
explicit revelation which Gop gave 
to Moſes and the prophets, I did, 
where another man may come at it 


as well as myſelf. Will the reader 


now call me a phantaſt ? To deter- 
mine whether that appellation be- 
longs molt to himſelf or me, I would 


recommend to him to inform him- 
ſelf how he became a rational crea- 
ture; and if he cannot inveſtigate 


that upon evidence, he mult live and 
Will 


[ 21 ] 
will die a fool. If I am taxed with 
pride and vanity, I can only anſwer, 
that in this matter I am not conſci- 
ous of it. However that may be, I 
have no pride to prompt me to rea- 
ſon about objects or agents concern- 
ing which my ſenſes can give me no 
information; and as our ſenſes are 
not limited to one excluſive of an- 
other, but the ſame ſenſes are com- 
mon to all men, I muſt conclude 
they have eſcaped the ſenſes of all 
men as they have mine. Then 
how are we to come at intelligence 
about thoſe objects or agents? We 
will be wonderfully obliged to the 
wonderful man that can make the 
diſcovery. But as we think no man 
can reaſon without principles, or 
reaſon right without given ones, we 


ſhould 
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and abſurdities: nor can any thing 
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ſhould be the more indebted to the 
candid Gentleman that would ſet us 
right in this point, if we are wrong, 
But if our Gentleman conceives him 
ſelf able to reaſon without data, we 
Hope he will ſhew us the root of the 
three natural colours (for there ar 
no more in nature), and tell us how 
Nature operates in tincturing the 
wheat -roſe red, the crow- feet blue, 
and the cowſlip yellow, and in va. 


riegating the tulip, &c. &c. and if he 


cannot do that, the leaſt we can do i; 
to laugh at him : for we cannot con- 
ceive that any courſe of previoully- 


deviſed experiments can help us at 


all in theſe matters, ſince they muſt 
all leave us liable to miſtake, laby- 
rinthed in conjectures, conundrums, 


but 
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but Revelation correct the under- 
ſanding concerning ſuch inviſible 
objects and agents; for without 
that, their exiſtence had never been 
known, much leſs their operations. 
By Duhamel we find the French 
philoſophers greatly at a loſs here 
(to ſay no more); they are agreed 
upon nothing ; yet we muſt believe 
the French to be as learned a nation 
as any in Europe, and their philoſo- 
phers in nothing behind thoſe of our 
own nation. The greateſt men a- 
mongſt them have been indefatiga- 
ble to inveſtigate the proceſs of Na- 
ture in her vegetable productions, to 
very little purpoſe: they have tor- 
tured her to force a confeſſion from 
her; then they ſtrangled and forced 
her out of her way, and committed 
| rapes 
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rapes in abundance upon her to no 
purpoſe, for ſhe will not be forced. m- 
She would do all for us that we want, ble 
if we would not obſtruct but follow an 
her ; but inſtead of that, we affront 
her, by drenching her with poiſonous 
compounds, and by throwing dung 
upon her face: For what? To feed 
her vegetables forſooth. This is re- 
bellion againſt her, ſhe has food of 
her own, congenial to all their na- 
tures, to feed them with, by which 
they are nouriſhed, whilſt all we can 
provide for them would ſtarve them. 
This is found true by experience, as 
will appear below. This food is co- 
eval with and founded upon the me- 


chanical laws of Nature; they muſt 
fail, or our doctrine is infallible. 


We 
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We will therefore venture to 
maintain, upon the moſt indubita- 
ble authority, that there is in nature 
an inexhauſtible ſeminal, viſcous hu- 
midity ; that this humidity, in its 
original ſtate, is perfectly unſpecifi- 
ed; that it is continually generated 
by a conjugation of the material hea- 
yens and the earth; that from the 
former it is without intermiſſion de- 
ſcending; and that it continues to 
do fo, to recruit itſelf and to reple- 
niſh the earth, as long as nature re- 
mains. And tho' this down-flow 
exceeds all the channels of the ſea, 
it deſcends in a dead filence, and is 
imperceptible till it is down; then 
it becomes the nutriment of Nature, 
the food of vegetables, and of all her 
trees with their fruit; ſupplies and 

E re- 
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reſtores the ardour of the earth, 
when her numerous products have 
been ſucking her breaſts, and, as one 
would think, exhauſted her. The 
vegetable tribes imbibe this unſpot- 
ted mirror of divinity, this heavenly 
confection, ſpecify and aſſimilate it 
into their ſubſtance, as is evident be- 
yond contradiction in the grafting 
different kinds of branches upon the 
fame crab-ſtock ; the ſtock receives 
the ſeminal juice at its roots, from 
thence it aſcends to the branches: 
if the ſtock had none but natural 
branches upon it, this humid vapour 
would be indiſputably ſpecified from 
its univerſal form into the nature of 
the ſtock, its branches and fruit, and 
become a very ſour juice; but if apple, 
pear, or plumb branches are grafted 
upon 
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upon the ſtock, when this ſeminal, 
humid vapour arrives at the inciſure 
of inoculation, it is again ſpecified in- 
to the nature of the branch, whether 
of apple, pear, or, &c. Sometimes it 
burſts the bark, and congeals into a 
gum, which when freſh is exceeding 
ſubtil and glutinous ; had it paſſed 
on, it would have been ſpecified as 


above. In the more northern cli- 


mates, the cold condenſes the ſur- 
face of the earth, and impriſons this 
vapour till the ſun returns ; he un- 
locks the dungeon, and ſets the cap- 
tive at liberty, to perfume and ad- 
orn the face of the earth with fruit, 
flowers, Kc. We may obſerve 
« ſomething like this in ſnow that 
falls in winter, which being ta- 
« ken up while it is freſh, and di- 

E 2 « geſted 
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„ geſted in a glaſs for twenty-four 
hours, if then you open the glaſs 
« while the ſolution is warm, you 
«« ſhall perceive in the breath of the 
«© water all the odours of the ſpice- 
c jflands or of Lebanon; look at 
* the bottom of the glaſs, you will 
find there a fat grey ſlime, not un- 
* like Caſtile-ſoap ; ſeparate all the 
* phlegm from it by a ſoft diſtilla- 
* tion in balneo, and put the reſi- 
*© due in a bolt-head well ſtopt, in 
a dry heat of aſhes ; keep it warm 


for an hour or two, and the glaſs 


* will fly to pieces.” Here you may 
perceive the: firſt efforts of Nature 
to prepare nutriment for her vege- 
tables. This ſhe ſends down from 
heaven in ſnow, - hail, rain and dew; 
the earth receives it as a ſponge does 

| water, 
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water, and concocts it. In its ſub- 


limation from the under ſtratum, it 


is abſorbed at the ſurface by the ve- 


getable kingdom, whoſe immediate 


aliment it is. Thus, by a kind of 
confederacy between the material 


heavens and the abyſs, which has 


been carried on ever ſince the firſt 
miſt went up from the earth to wa- 
ter the whole face of the Adamah, 
the evaporations of the one and the 
defluxions of the other meeting in the 
vaſt expanſe or circulatory of the air, 
by the diſſolving power of which the 
moſt united and ſpecified bodies are 
unſpecified, and reduced into one 
general principle or univerſal form, 
and are ſpecified again out of that 
general form or principle, as above, 


Com- 


7 
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Common quickſilver hath as it 
* were a miraculous union of parts, 
** and is of all compounds the ſtron- 
« geſt except gold: for if you diſt 
*« it by the retort ten thouſand times, 
<< it will be quickſilver ſtill, notwith- 
„ ſtanding all thoſe reiterated rare- 
** factions of its body: but if you 
„take ever ſo large a quantity of it, 
and vapour it away in the open air 
once, it will never come to quick- 
e filver again; for the fumes of it 
will be lifted up to the wind, 
** where it will ſuffer a total diſſolu- 
tion, and will never return more, 
but in rain, dew, or, &c. This 
* 18 the very reaſon why alſo the 
vapours of the earth, &c. are litt- 
ed up into what we call the mid- 
„dle region of the air; for there 
«« the 
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« the wind is moiſt and cold, and 


« hath moſt liberty ; and in no other 
« place can their reſolution which 
Nature intends be perfected. Job 
« was not ignorant of this, when 
« he complains of the decays of his 
« own body, chap. xxx. 22. Thou 
« lifteſt me up to the wind, thou 
« makeſt me to ride upon it, thou 
« diffolveſt my ſubſtance.” 

We are not to think the quick- 
filver returns no more ; for it not 
only may but muſt return, thus diſ- 
ſolved and diſſipated like all other 
evaporations, but in an unſpecified 
ſtate, It has only taken wing to 
return, impregnated with the bleſ- 
lings of the heavens above, to fur- 
niſh us with the bleffings of the 
earth from beneath, to freight itſelf 

with 
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with the treaſures of the heavens, 
and to confign their large effuſions 
to the fields, to enrich with vegeta- 
ble life a languid world. The rain, 
dew, &c. were and are the Prome- 
theus that ſtole the heavenly fire; 
whoſe whole office it is to fetch it 
down for the ſupply of our wants. 
We may be convinced of this by the 
ſhining drops of dew in the ſummer. 
Thoſe- tranſparent cheſts contain a 
richer treaſure than the mines of 
Potoſi. It deſcends in a tiffany veſt- 
ment, impregnated as above ; in its 
fall it ſettles into drops, the ſun darts 
his rays upon them, and exhales the 
phlegm, which goes up for a freſh 
fupply, whilſt the earth, vegetables, 
&c. drink in the fire, ſpirit, and gum 


that it brought down, and aſſimilate 
it; 
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it; for ſimple water feeds nothing, 
but the gum or aſtral balſam that 
is in it feeds all things. This is 
the ground and foundation of all 
the augmentation and multiplication 
in the natural world ; this is the true 
natural cauſe of the growth or in- 
creaſe of our corn, hay, trees, &c. * 
This is the fire, the aliment brought 
down from heaven by our Prome- 
theus; the want of this aliment is 
the reaſon why the fiſh in ponds die 
for want of rain; and tho' there is 
water enough in the pond, yet the 
vegetables growing there, that never 
raiſe their heads above the ſurface of 
the water, periſh alſo for want of 

| F rain. 
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rain. I might here adduee a multi- 
tude of inſtances of the like kind, 
in confirmation of the doctrine a- 
bove. 

The food of vegetables hath been 
miſtaken totally by all the writers 
on agriculture that I have ſren, and 
while men follow their own fancies, 
and draw concluſions from their own 
preconceiyed imaginations, how can 
it be otherwiſe ? In yain do men 
talk of Nature, while they dwell on 
their own conceptions, and will make 
no uſe of her principles, nor be gui- 
ded by her Author ; hence it is that 
they have miſtaken the moſt filthy 
eompoſts for vegetable food, at the 
ſame time making it a matter of as 
great nicety to know what compoſt 


will beſt agree with their ſoil, as for 


- 


. 
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2 phyſiciah to know what phyſick is 


beſt for a man groaning under a 
complication of diſeaſes; yet con- 
feſs, that vaſt tracts of manured land 
in Europe have been rendered bar- 
ten for many years by a miſapplica- 
tion of compoſts; and that inſtead 
of phyſick to the ſick land, it has 
proved poiſon. This muſt always 
be the caſe, till the true food of ve- 
petables is known; as alſo how to 
bring it into contact with the roots 
of the plants : and that philoſophy 
muſt not only be very defective, but 
I think worſe than ignorance, that 
cannot tell how far this celeſtial trea- 
ſure is put ih our power, to direct 
its energy for our own profit, 
Whether the true food of vegeta- 


bles is here diſcovered or not; or 


F 2 whe- 
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plain or not, the reader is to judge: 

but when he has made himſelf ma- 
ſter of the ſubject, I ſhall have no 
fear of his damnatory ſentence. But 
what if the book be condemned to 
the flames, and the author to con- 
tempt, for daring to plead for a true 
Moſaic natural-philoſophy ? it will 
not ſurprize him : but even then, 
he will not ſubmit a truth of ſo 
much importance as the food of ve- 
getables to vote ; for when it is con- 
teſted, he has more to ſay in ſupport 
of it: for it is evident, that among 
all the ſyſtems of the ſciences not one 
of them is ſa deficient, or rather fo 
completely erroneous, as the preſent 
ſyſtem of agriculture : yet by the 
ſtate ha their — the liberty, 


policy, 


„ RY We 
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policy, and philoſophy of any king- 
dom may be known : where the fields 
are barren, the makets empty, and 
proviſions dear; tyranny, ignorance, 
and want of policy are conſpicuous. 
In particular caſes, when we ſee bar- 
ren fields, we know the owner is ei- 
ther a fool or a ſluggard, or that he 
is under oppreſſion. 

I ſhall no doubt be put in mind of 
the different ſoils to be met with, 
ſometimes in the ſame field; and 
that they are not all to be treated 
alike. It is granted : a marſh over- 
lowed with ſalt water at the return 
of every tide, is not to be treated 
like a mountainous country ; the 
former is not fit to grow cucum- 
bers, nor the latter ofiers : but it 
will not follow from thence, that 

either 
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of them wants compoſt : for mixing 
the different ſoils is found by expe. 
rience to effe& more than all the 
dung upon earth. Who ever ſaw a 
dutighil produce any thing but rank 
vreeds? and when ſpread upon the 
ground, it promotes the growth of 
Weeds : the reaſon of which is ſo 
plain, that it would be almoſt af. 
fronting the underſtanding of the 
reader to mention it. We ſee the 
heat of the brutes ſtomach deſtroy: 
not the vegetable quality of the ſeeds 
of plants. All the ardor that can be 
given to the ground, by compoſt of 
any kind, is but temporary; that by 
dung of a very ſhort duration ; that 
by horns; hoofs, oyſter-ſhells, &c. of 
a longer ; but all is but a kind of 
quacking with the earth, and fre- 
9 11 1 quently 
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quently ruins its conſtitution, as is 


confeſſed by Duhamel, and is evi- 
dent by the taſte of our vegetables 
gear London, 

But a more permanent recruit of 
the carth's ſtrength may at a much 
leſs expence be obtained than that 
by an annual compoſt. By this I de 
not mean to ſeclude the uſe of all 
compoſt, where it can be come at 
free-coſt, ſuch as penning of ſheep, 
c. but to diſſuade the farmers from 
the enormous charge they are at 


tom year to year for manure, when, 


if they would fallow their land of- 
tener, and kill their weeds, they 


tj vould find their profit in it more 


than in all the compoſts they uſe. I 
have known farmers, who have been 


a vaſt expence for manure ; an- 


other, 
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other, who could not bear that ex- 
pence, by mere induſtry has had bet- 
ter crops, without any manure at all, 
than the former had with all theirs, 
Fiurius Veſinius, a peaſant, being 
accuſed before the people of Rome 
for a ſort of wizardry done by him 
upon his neighbours lands, which, 
tho of greater extent, yet yielded 
not ſo good crops as his that were 
leſs, took no other courſe to juſtify 
his innocence, than to bring with 
him on the day of his appearance 
the inſtruments of agriculture, kept 
in exceeding good order, beſeeching 
his judges to believe that he had 
made uſe of no other wizardry than 
thoſe, together with abundance of 
pains and watching, which to his 
ſorrow he knew not how otherwile 
to repreſent. | The 
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The beſt orator in Rome could 
not have defended the peaſant fo 
well. Strange then that the filthy 
part of our huſbandry ſhould not long 
ſince have been laid aſleep by the 


abſurdity of it ; but that our farm- 
ers ſhould ſtill continue to choak 
the ground with dung, to increaſe 
the _ ot weeds in their corn- 
helds ! 

It is by the labour of the ants 
and the {imple operations of Nature, 
the earth is rendered permanently 
fertile, not by compoſts and ſtink- 
ing dung. See Geneſis xxvii. 27, 28. 
[ ſhall only obſerve, M is the root 
of the word here rendered ſmell ; its 
idiom is; to reſpire, dilate, refrige- 


rate or refreſh : hence ſpirit, wind, 


Ke. It is the inſtrument of com- 
G preſſion 
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preffion to every thing, and princi- 
pally of vegetative motion to plants, 
und reſpiration to animals. From 
Tm comes Thy vapor, odor, that 
which the ſpirit carries to the no- 
ftrils, and gives the ſenſation of 
ſmell. It is applied, Job xiv. 8. to 
the fine corpuſcles of vegetable mat- 
tor contained in water as their vehi - 
cle, which the action of the M ſpi- 
rit with the light carries up into 
feed or vegetables, for its formation 
and augmentation. By means of the 
Teck of water, it, viz. the tree, will 
germinate. In Dan. ni. 27. the reeł 
of ſire had not left its mark or teſti- 
mony upon them. Our word, reek, 
comes from hence, which we apph 
to the vapour or ſteem which the 
expanſion of the ſpirit and light in 

* g 
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a joint action raiſes from the abyſs, 
hangs in the air, and is not carried 
high enough, thinnned and difper - 
ſed. This word in fcripture is of- 
tener applied to vegetation than to 
any thing elſe, and when underſtood, 
gives a ſtronger idea of it than we 
can obtain by ten thoufand experi- 
ments. There are ſome other Eng- 


liſh words, of immediate derivation 


from this Hebrew one, which, while 


the modern philoſopher knows not, 


nor conſiders, his pride as with bird- 


lime will be held by the plumes, re- 


ſpecting Nature's proceſs to vegeta- 
There are other words uſed by 


our Hebrew philoſopher and the 


prophets, that will give light and 
pleaſure to the rural philoſopher who 
W337 has 
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has curioſity to compare the ope- 
rations of Nature with the ac- 
count the original ſcriptures give of 
them. The toil will delight all im- 
partial men, who can blot the claſ- 
fic page out; all. who are not be- 
wildered and ſtupefied in the dreams 
and falſhoods of deiſm; all who 
have but a ſpark of reaſon left in 
their breaſts; that will be ſufficient 
to diſcover the congenial relation 
ſubſiſting between Gop's word and 
his works. 

Vn is one of thoſe words; its idea 
is that of an inſtrument to convey 
light ; it is tranſlated a candleſtick, 
lamp, light, fire; and when the jod 
is found in the place of the vau, it 
is to plow land, to fallow ground; 
our Engliſh word nerve is derived 
from 
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from it; and the office of the nerves 
n the human body may with great 
ertainty be known by it; but not till 
ll the lumber of the modern philo- 
ſophy be got clear out of the head; 
for while that remains, truth cannot 
enter; while that exiſts in the mind, 
12 comment on the word will be ſi- 
n milar to putting a jewel of gold in- 
t to a ſwine's ſnout. He that cannot 
n {Wice the compatibility of the ideas un- 
d der this word recited above, will 
have but an obſcure notion of the 
phyſical reaſon of plowing or fal- 
lowing the ground. 

I cannot better convey the idea of 
the operation- of Nature upon fal- 
lowed land, than by going back to 
the infancy of Nature, when its pri- 
mordial light was diffuſed, and pro- 
truded 
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truded through every part of it, u 
nervate, give life, energy, and fim. 
neſs, till it breathed perfection thro 
the whole: and now it is collected 
it with prolific vigor finds new plant 
to quicken, new fruits to fill, whilWhar 
its exuberant ſtores enliven the earth, 
and all its joyous inhabitants. 

I know our modern lexicographen 
will not agree to the account I hav: 
given of this word: but I fought not 
for authorities, till I had written my 
own thoughts; after that, I found 
Mario de Calaſio, Francis Ximene 
archbiſhop of Toledo in Spain, and 
John Arguery, three learned lin- 
Buiſts, my ſupporters. 

If it be objected here, that my 
reaſoning is not conclufive ; that Wi 
* wiſed the expectation of ther. 

reader 
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der too high; and that J aſſume 
oo much; I anſwer by aſſerting 
wore; and if my life were at my 
n diſpoſal, would pledge it for 
he performance: i. e. that the moſt 
barren acre of land (provided it be 
ot all ſand, nor all rock) may be 
ide as profitable to the owner, at 
* expence not to be named, as any 
acre of land he has in his poſſeſſion. 
That this is a reality and to be done, 
mg depends not on my aſſertion or any 
na other man's, but on the original con- 
nei stitution of Nature, confirmed by 
na experience ; and the execution eaſy. 
in No man has now the right to bur- 
leſque or cenſure me for not telling 
my him the manner of doing it; nor to 
t vive me the lie if I refuſe. I ſtand 
hel ready to give proof of what I have 
der ad- 
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advanced; but not to every one tha 
may demand it: for the man on 
full gallop on his hobby-horſe, pur. 
ſuing ſhadows, honours, places, pen- 
ſions, power; accumulating, fund- 
ing, trafficking, with the balances d 
deceit in his hands, is quſt as fit to 
reaſon about, or to a himſelf 
with, the operative effects of Na- 
ture, as a mole is to reaſon about 
the ſtars: he is ſunk into himſelf 
loſt to ſociety, and hates every man 
he cannot make a prey of. Into ſuch 
hands I was once decoyed, but hope 
to avoid them for the future. 

- Thus far I ſtand upon firm ground, 
but may ſay as Mr. Woollaſton does 
in his Religion of Nature delineated, 
I can go no farther for want of a re- 


velation. Thoſe who, from an in- 
nate 
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nate pride would know more of the 
principles of Nature than was ever 
revealed, will always grope in ig- 
norance, and be diſappointed: for 
it is preſumed impoſſible to arrive at 
an adequate knowledge of that phy- 
ſical grain, put into the various ſorts 
of animals, vegetables, &c. by the 
Gop of Nature, by which they are 
ſpecified and become what they are, 
and diſtin& from all others. I de- 
cline the taſk ; for I know not how 
the wormwood becomes bitter, the 
ſugar-cane ſweet, the hemlock poi- 
ſonous, &c. nor have I found one 
man in my life who could tell me 
why an elephant does not generate 
a ſwine, a ſwine a camel, a camel a 
goat, &c. or why a general, confu- 
{ed jumble runs not through all Na- 

| - ture; 
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ture; or why jumarts, mules, &c. 
cannot generate at all. In thoſe, 
and a million of other inſtances, I 
find my underſtanding nonpluſed: 
nor is there a man to be found, who 
has improved upon Moſes, Gen. i. 
II, 12. or upon Paul, 1 Cor. xv, 
38. I could indeed give a catalogue 
of authors, who in their own con- 
ceit were never nonpluſed ; but 
would have their readers think they 
have explored all nature : but I am 
an infidel to them, and they are in- 
fidels to me. The alchemiſts indeed 
pretend a wonderful knowledge of 
Nature, as if they had been of the 
council at its formation: they would 
make you believe they can produce 
animals without a female ; that they 
can infuſe the ſpecific tincture that 


ſhall 
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ſhall tranſmute the baſe metals into 
gold; but a more ignorant and im- 
pudent contrariety to the mechani- 
cal laws of Nature was never affir- 
med: and notwithſtanding lord Ba- 
con, and the honourable Robert 
Boyle, and an infinity of other great 
names, were alchemiſts, I ſcruple 
not to affirm, that they were in this 
matter knaves, or fools, or both. O- 
vid knew more of the philoſophy of 
Moſes than all the modern philoſo- 
phers together, and underſtood him 
better than all our commentators 
in folio: they ſeem to know no 
more of the writings of Moſes than 
an ow] does of muſick, Henry, 
Stackhouſe, Gill, &c. have waſted 
much paper to no other purpoſe that 
can find, but to keep the readers 
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ture; or why jumarts, mules, &c, 
cannot generate at all. In thoſe, 
and a million of other inſtances, [ 
find my underſtanding nonpluſed: 
nor is there a man to be found, who 
has improved upon Moſes, Gen. i. 
11, 12. or upon Paul, 1 Cor. xv, 
38. I could indeed give a catalogue 
of authors, who in their own con- 
ceit were never nonpluſed ; but 
would have their readers think they 
have explored all nature : but I am 
an infidel to them, and they are in- 
fidels to me. The alchemiſts indeed 
pretend a wonderful knowledge of 
Nature, as if they had been of the 
council at its formation : they would 
make you believe they can produce 
animals without a female ; that they 
can infuſe the ſpecific tincture that 

ſhall 


. 
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ſhall tranſmute the baſe metals into 
gold ; but a more ignorant and im- 
pudent contrariety to the mechani- 
cal laws of Nature was never affir- 
med: and notwithſtanding lord Ba- 
con, and the honourable Robert 
Boyle, and an infinity of other great 
names, were alchemiſts, I ſcruple 
not to affirm, that they were in this 
matter knaves, or fools, or both. O- 
vid knew more of the philoſophy of 
Moſes than all the modern philoſo- 
phers together, and underſtood him 
better than all our commentators 
in folio: they ſeem to know no 
more of the writings of Moſes than 
an owl does of muſick. Henry, 
dtackhouſe, Gill, &c. have waſted 
much paper to no other purpoſe that 
can find, but to keep the readers 
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in ignorance, and vend their own 
conundrums. Ovid ſang nothing 
more than the changes of Nature, 
the metamorphoſis of- the general 
unſpecified, or general form menti- 
oned aboye into particular bodies, 
and their diſſolution into that unſpe- 
Cified ſtate again in an infinite vari- 
ety ; diſguiſed indeed by his own 
language, and dreſſed in fable to con- 
ceal whence he had it. 

The theogony of the gods is ſuch 
another affair; and when the youth 
at ſchool ſtands with his underſtand- 
ing confounded at the ſtrangeneſs of 
the tale, his reverend tutor is ſo 
great a ſtranger to the revelation of 
Gop, and to the agency of Nature 
therein explained, that he can give 
his pupil no information. 


Will 
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Will any man deny this to be the 
preſent ſtate of our ſchool- learning? 
or that it has not been cenſured by 
the greateſt men in England and 
France ? ar that it is not a rank pa- 
radox in practice, to initiate our 
youth into, and ground them on, the 
ſhameful errors and horrors of hea- 
theniſm, in order to their being 
chriſtian philoſophers and divines? 
Where is the man that dares deny 
or juſtify this? Is it not ſimilar to 
putting a man's eyes out and then 
blaming him for ſtymbling ? or ap- 
pointing a ſhepherd to guide a ſhip 
to the great South- ſea, and wonder- 
ing that he runs her on the rocks ? 
Dear Dr, Warburton aſſiſt here, and 
tell us if this was not your own miſ⸗ 
hap, when you wrote the Divine 


Le- 


„ | 
Legation ? Right reverend Sir, tel 
us, if this be the caſe, whether: 
man might not as well hear a tinker the 
preach, as a B. or an A. B? the one 
can read Moſes in the tranſlation, ch. 
the other can do no more: I believe 
I have here to except Dr. Lowth Wh, 
only. Or why may I not as well go t. 
to the mariner to learn agriculture, Nie 
as to the firſt-rate philoſopher in Mt; 
Europe ? for aught that I have ſeen, 7 
the former knows nearly as much of Wt 
the matter as the latter. re 

How happens this? It happens 
by the pride of our claſſical gentle- Wi: 
men, who ſquint, overlook, and ſpurn Wt 
at the mechaniſm of Nature taught I. 
us by Moſes and the prophets, other- W x 
wiſe as abſolutely undiſcoverable as 
America would have been to the firſt 
voy- 
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voyager without rudder or compaſs: 
yet if they believe not Moſes and the 
prophets, neither will they believe, 
tho' one roſe from the dead. Had I 
treated the matter with myſtic cant, 
they would have had a right to claim 
2 farther explication of it from me; 
but as I have not, except in the quo- 
tation below, they have not. I have 
led them into the houſe where the 
treaſure is open to view ; if their pa- 
gan learning has bewildered them ſo 
that they cannot make a plain infe- 
rence, I cannot help it. 

It will be objected no doubt, What 
is this man doing? he is cenſuring 
the whole circle of modern learning, 
as containing very little truth; he is 
pulling down, but why does he not 
build up, and tell us at once what is 


the 
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the phyſical cauſe of vegetation, and 
what that method of cultivation 
is which Moſes and the prophet 
taught? he anſwers, he could tel 
it in ten words; but it is ſo ſimple, 
that our wiſe-acres would kick a 
and reject it; it is fo natural, tha 
our pretetnatural philofophers, oui 
fatfe-reafoning tribe would ſtop their 
rrofes at it, becauſe it came from 
Moſes. Beſides, as he can exped 
nothing but to be inſulted and abu- 
ſed by the reviewers and the ruſticks 
for what he has faid, he has the 
fare diſſuaſive from ſaying mote, 
that he has from preaching chriſti- 
anity in Conſtantinople. 

Had I given it in Pythagoras“ 
language, as * taught it his difct- 
pans; 
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Stars above, ſtars beneath: 

Heaven above, heaven beneath. 
Whatever is above, the ſame i is 
beneath. 

Know this, and be happy. 

] had been blameable; but I have 
given it, not in myſtic, but as Mo- 
ſes delivered it, in plain language 
our gentlemen may take which they 
pleaſe : but it is preſumed they will 
reject both, and cenſure me for wri- 
ting. Be it ſo. What I have writ- 
ten I have written. I have told them 
the truth, and leave them to their 
option. 

But it will yet be objectel, that 
moſt of the barren land in this king- 
dom is by antient cuſtom, i, e. by 
the common law of the land, the 
unalienable property of the crown, 
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or of the poor who have the right 
of commonage. Be it ſo. If it were 
put into tilth, would not the public 
be gainers, and thoſe proprietors al- 
ſo? But if it be as above, why have 
our ſenators enacted the encloſure of 
ſo much common land as they have 
in a few years paſt? If they were 
right in that, it cannot be wrong to 
encloſe more. But ſince, | without 
encloſing more, the waſte land in 
the kingdom might be cultivated and 
improved, to the immenſe profit of 
the community, and without any 
damage to individuals, why ſhould 

it be any longer neglected fo 
I confeſs there is a knot in the 
exploſure of commons which it is 
hard to unty: I doubt there is a fraud 
in it, that while the intereſt of a few 
indi- 
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individuals is conſulted, the publick 
is cheated ; for by encloſing com- 
mon land, what do we but produce 
more corn to feed our enemies, and 
ſtarve our own poor ; and rear more 
horſes, to mount our enemies caval- 
ry, to kill our friends and allies? We 
have demonſtration that, while we 
raiſe corn and horſes for exportation, 
we diminiſh the breed of cattle and 
ſheep ; whereby the price of our 
proviſions, hides, pelts, and wool is 
advanced at home, and our poor gra- 
dually periſhing, our trade loſt, and 
our enemies getting the advantage of 
us in theſe and other articles, and 
laughing at our folly. Our leather 
is at an exorbitant price, with a tax 
of two hundred thouſand pounds per 
annum upon it, and our manufactu- 
I 2 rers 
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rers in that, as well as other branch- 
es, are pining in poverty and diſguſt, 
while our gentlemen, jockeys, job- 
bers, graziers,carcaſe-butchers, corn- 
factors, millers, ſmugglers, and right- 
honourables, are laughing at us. But, 
ſays . the miniſterial babbler, how 
does this appear, and who is to blame 
for it? Almoſt every one knows, 
what would be dangerous for any 
man to ſpeak ; and alſo to make that 
appear; and who the guilty wretches 
are that ought to be hanged for in- 
juring their country highly; but in 
doing it, a man would run the riſque 
of being hanged himſelf: therefore, 
to avoid the danger of offending a 
den of ******, we muſt leave the 
reader to his own reflections : if he 


knows the world, he is no ſtranger 
to 
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to the true portrait of man; a large 
held is open before him; but it is 
prohibited ground, no man may tread 
it with ſafety : therefore whatever we 
may think, I ſhall only mention a 
few things, which lie open to every 
one's obſervation. It is very obvi- 
ous, that mankind in general will by 
fraud or by force turn every thing 
in office, trade, &c. into a jobb, to 
get what they can; and when they 
have once got hold of it, to keep it, 
and trample upon all who ſtand in 
their way. Notwithſtanding, tho' 
we are as it were muzzled for the 
preſent, it will appear (perhaps when 
it is too late) that the evils com- 
plained of above, with many others, 
are objects of ſuch importance as 


would awaken and engage the atten- 


tion 
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tion of the greateſt men in any 
kingdom upon earth, that was not 
under an infatuation. 

But thoſe evils, with an infinity 
of others that might be mentioned, 
ſcem to increafe upon us, and may 
terminate in the total deſtruction of 
the kingdom. 

If we had not a ſupply of young 
cattle and ſheep from Scotland and 
Wales, I would aſk any man of 
ſenſe, in what condition we ſhould 
be in three years time ? and whe- 
ther, but for that ſupply, we could 
hold out ſo long? or if we did, our 
proviſions would not be advanced 
more than fifty per cent? or whe- 
ther a leſs advance than that, or their 
continuing long at the preſent price, 


will not as ſurely fink the kingdom, 
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25 4 mill-ſtone would fink a duck ? 
or whether the riſe of rents in town 
and country, and the illegal mono- 
poly of farms, be not a ſource in it- 
ſelf quite ſufficient to effect our diſ- 
ſolution ? But while we are precipi- 
tately running into rum, miſled by 
French gold and bad policy, while 
our rivals laugh at and ſupplant us, 
we ſuffer diminution of our ſheep, 
cattle, hides, pelts, and wool, to 


fupply their markets, and ſmuggle 


back their goods for payment, while 
we ourſelves are ſo deficient in wool, 
hides, pelts, &c. that if our poor 


could afford the coarſeft cloathing to 


cover themſelves and children, we 
ſhould not have enough for our 
home-confumption. Wooden ſhoes 
would help us mainly in the leather 


trade ; 
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trade: nor have I any doubt but ere MW, 
long they will be in faſhion, unleſ Min 
we chuſe to go barefoot ; for at pre- Nof 
fent matters are ſo contrived by our 0 
wiſeacres, that tho' there is ſcarcly M an 
any exportation of ſhoes, yet our Ml ta! 
ſhoemakers can hardly get leather e- MT 
nough, at an exorbitant price, for Ml 61 
our home-trade. It is the ſame with WW ty 
the other manufacturers of leather, N 
while they pay more than forty per I th 
cent. advance upon the price it was l 
at thirty years ago. There is now 
but little cloth, and leſs camlets, ex- 
ported ; yet there is no ſurplus of 
wool, except. to ſupply our rivals the 
French, as above. 

The preſent high price of provi- 
ſions is one principal means to ru- 
in the trade of the kingdom, and 
| to 
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to'enflaye us; and had our ſuperiors. 
intended the happineſs or the peace 
of the kingdom, they would long ere 
now have prevented the ſcandalous 
and illegal meaſures that have been 
taken to advance them yet higher. 
They muſt know their legal interpo- 
ſition would now lower them at leaſt 
twenty per cent. Beſides, there are, 
within fifty miles of London, more 
than five hundred thouſand acres of 
land at preſent hardly of any uſe to 
rich or poor : 1s it good policy, in 
the preſent ſituation, to let it remain 

uſeleſs ? | 857 
The Almighty, in his formation 
of the world, hath ſecured us from 
total deſtruction by the deſigns of 
evil- minded men, who if they could 
would ſtarve the whole world, for 
K what 
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what themſelves don't want : the 
hills and many of the downs, where 
our ſheep and young cattle are bred, 
are in many or moſt places too ſteep 
for plowing, and moſt of the heaths, 
&c. now barren, their owners not 
knowing how to make them anſwer 
the expence of cultivation; ſo that 
for our not being their half-ſtarved 


ſlaves we owe them no thanks. But 


ſurely the very loweſt uſe that ſhould 
be made of our barren and unculti- 
vated land ſhould be, to make it pay 
the poors-rate all over the kingdom; 
and if that were treble what it now 
is, it would not only defray the ex- 
pence, but there would be a ſurplus 
to raiſe our reputation, more than 


all the little, low, and oppreflive 


ſchemes of our late financiers, pro- 
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vided you could prevent the beaſts 
of prey from running away with it, 
or turning it into a jobb ; but I am 
afraid that is as impoſſible as to cure 
a ſheep-killing dog, after he has ta- 
ot ſted blood. On the ſea-coaſts in the 
er W fouth we never hang thoſe blood- 
it MW fucking animals, but fell them to 
d WM the fiſhermen, or rather barter them 
it for fiſh ; when they want bait for 
d WF their crabs and lobſters, they knock 
their brains out, and make uſe of 
their fleſh for that purpoſe. Cuſtom 
time immemorial has eſtabliſhed this 
into a kind of a law; and a moſt 
equitable one it is, to make the dog 
that has wantonly robbed us of our 
mutton repay us in fiſh. 

Our fiſh in general is more than 
four hundred per cent. dearer than 
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it was thirty years ago, owing alto. 
gether to the artifice of deſigninz 
men; for there is as much fiſh ö 
our coaſts, and as eaſily caught, now 
as then; enough in the ſeas that far. 
round us to ſuſtain the whole king 
dom, if all were caught that mi 
and a few of the jobbers mag 
and till that be done, it will be in 
vain to catch fiſh, or cultivate land; 
or at leaſt to think the poor will 
ever be the better for it. The catch- 
ing more fiſh, and cultivating more 
land, and confining that land 'to 
ſmall farms, and limiting or -prohi- 
biting | our exports, is that alone that 
will or can effectually reduce the 
high price of proviſions, and pre- 
vent the migration of our craftſmen 
to America, and preſerve our poor 
from 
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from ſtarving at home: but tlris can 
never be done white jobbing is in- 
dulged. | 

Mr. Benjamin Mott, in his Phi- 
poſophical tranſactions abridged, at- 
tempts to demonſtrate, that South- 
Britain contains ſeventy-two thou- 
and ſquare miles, or 46,860,000 
actes; and the province of Holland 
is computed to contain about one 
million of acres, and to ſuſtain two 
million four hundred thouſand ſouls; 
{ that England, to be proportion- 
ably populous, muſt have one hun- 
dred and ten millions of people: but 
to make room for people of all de- 
prees under our Britiſh' monarchy, if 
England were half as populous as 
Holland, with only fifty-five mil- 
lons of people, it would be a good 
pro- 
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proportion; but that would be nest 
Four times our preſent number. But 
the province of Holland could not 
ſubſiſt ſuch a number, were it not 
For their plenty of fiſh : but have the 
Hollanders a greater plenty of fiſh 
than the ſeas ſurrounding England 
afford us? if not, how comes it to 
paſs that they ſupply our market 
with fiſh, and carry away ſuch im- 
menſe ſums of ready money as they 
do every ſummer ? is not this owing 
to the profoundneſs of Engliſh po- 
licy? Yes; and it is fo deep, that 
all nations are ſtrangers to it beſides. 
And even amongſt ourſelves it is an 
impenetrable ſecret, known * to 
the cabinet. 

When the faſts of the church, and 
Lent, were kept more than they are 
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now, fleſh of courſe was cheaper, 
and would be ſo now, had we fiſh 
enough to keep up thoſe political 
mſtitutions. 

If we look back to king Henry 
the eighth's time, we find it enacted 
to ſell butchers-meat by weight, beef 
it a halſpenny, mutton at three far- 
things per pound. Look back to 
Edward the third's time, we find 
wheat ſold at two ſhillings per quar- 
ter, a fat ox at ten ſhillings, a fat 
ſheep at eight-pence, ſix pigeons 
for a penny, a fat gooſe for two- 
pence, and a pig for a penny, and 
al other things in proportion. 

We all know how to eſtimate the 
difference between thoſe times and 
the preſent, and the peculiar privi- 
lege we enjoy in having a roaſting 
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Rig at our table now for five ſhil. 
lings: an emolument this, unknown 
and unheard of in any nation upon 
the face of the earth, but this. All 
nations no doubt muſt and do ſtand 
amazed at the profundity of our po- 
hey and wiſdom. But while our 
wile politicians are wrapping them- 
ſelves in their fools paradiſe, and 
ſinging a requiem to their own ſouls, 
if it be enquired what the conſe- 
guences of the continued riſe of the 
price of proviſions will and muſt be? 
2 man needs not the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy to anſwer, that unleſs their 
preſent high price lower, and their 
advance for the future beyond a cer- 
tain ſum be prevented, no policy 
can fave this kingdom from deſtruc- 

tion: for as the price of things muſt 
| and 
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and will be raiſed in proportion to 
the price of proviſions, it muſt make 
us the market to receive the com- 
modities of every country whoſe 
price of things is cheaper than ours ; 
and this muſt and will be the caſe, 
while our money laſts. This is the 
ground of the whole ſmuggling 
trade; nor will duties, nor prohibi- 
tions, nor an increaſe of the reve- 
nue-officers, operate here to prevent 
it, Nor ſhall we be able to carry 
our goods to any nation where things 
are cheaper than ours. Moreover, 
ſuch nations will hence be enabled 
to ſet up many of our manufactories, 
and by their cheapneſs ſo interfere in 
our trade in all foreign markets, and 
even in our own colonies, as to turn 
the balance of trade againſt us : nor 

| L can 
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can any man deny this to be our 
preſent caſe. It is preſumed there- 
fore the only remedy here is, to keep 
our cultivation upon a proportion 
with the number of our people, and 
to prevent the exportation of every 
thing that has a tendency to raiſe 
the price of proviſions. The more 
land there 1s cultivated, the greater 
will the plenty of all things be, the 
neceſſaries of life become cheaper, 
the greater number of people em- 
ployed; and thereby the number of 
our poor leſſened, and the revenue 
increaſed. Thoſe are truths never 
to be denied. 

The natural means, therefore, of 
reſtoring this kingdom to its former 
glory is, the cultivation of a certain 
part of her waſte land: for if the 
hills 
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hills and downs that feed our ſheep 
and young cattle be not preſerved as 
it were ſacred, the loſs ſuſtained on 
our wool, hides, &c. will be greater 
than the gain obtained by cultiva- 
tion. There are gentlemen in Wales, 
who have flocks of ſheep to the a- 
mount of fifteen thouſand, who 
could not breed one third of that 
number if their right of common- 
age were taken from them. It is 
the ſame in England and Scotland. 
But while we raiſe corn, wool, 
horſes, &c. for our rivals, all ex- 
pedients will be vain, and 'the pro- 
viſions continue to riſe till this 
kingdom ſinks. 

If the Eaſt-Indians had no more 
policy than is to be found amongſt 
us, their extended trade muſt ceaſe 
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and be no more; nor would it he 
the intereſt of the Eaſt-India com- 
pany to ſend another ſhip thither. 
The cheapneſs of their proviſions is 
the ſole cauſe of the extenſiveneſs of 
their trade: from thence it is that 
the wages of their labouring people 
in moſt parts of the country do not 
exceed two-pence ſterling per day: 
yet there can be no doubt but their 
craftſmen live as well upon their 
wages as ours do upon theirs ; for 
it is certain if they did not, they muſt 
be ſtarved. 

The Chineſe ſay the Europeans 
have but one eye: and indeed we 
do but blink with that. They ex- 
cel all the world in agriculture ; but 
acknowledge the reception of its ru- 


diments from the firſt fathers of man- 
kind, 
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kind, Their origin may be traced 
by the names of their objects of wor- 
ſhip and of their coins : they know- 
ing that the proſperity of their coun- 
try, and of their trade, depends ſole- 
ly upon agriculture, make that their 
chief object. A good huſbandman 
there ſtands in higher reputation 
than the firſt duke in the kingdom 
does here, becauſe he is of more uſe 
to the publick ; a filken ſon of plea- 
ſure is not known there, where they 

think an idle fellow a nuiſance. 
Their ſoil is like ours, yet they 
never Joſe a crop by fallowing, but 
keep their land in conſtant occupa- 
tion, and give it no reſt, yet obtain 
better crops than the Europeans can 
with all their improvements. The 
emperor himſelf becomes a plaw- 
man 
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man once a year; the mandaring 
do the ſame all over that vaſt em- 
pire. 

O ye European princes, ** would 
e you with to ſee abundance to flou- 
* rih in your dominions? would you 
«« favour population, and make you 
„people happy? behold thoſe in- 
„ numerable multitudes that over- 
* ſpread the territories of Ching, 
« who have not a ſhred of ground 
„ uncultivated ! It is liberty, it 1s 
ce the undiſturbed right of property, 
ee that has eſtabliſhed a cultivation 
«* ſo flouriſhing, under the auſpice: 
of which this people have increa- «] 
« ſed as the grains which cover theit 
„fields. 

Does the glory of being the 
ce moſt powerful and the happieſt 0 
ſove⸗ 
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ſovereigns touch your ambition? 
turn your eyes towards Pekin, and 
behold the moſt powerful of mor- 
tal beings, ſeated on the throne 


«of Reaſon: he does not com- 
e mand, but inſtruc ; his words are 
not decrees, they are maxims of 


juſtice and wiſdom ; his people 
* obey him, becauſe his orders are 
„ dictated by equity alone. He is 
the moſt powerful of men, reign- 
„ ing in the hearts of the moſt nu- 
* merous ſociety in the world, who 
* conſtitute his family. He is the 
* richeſt of ſovereigns, drawing from 
*2n extent of territory ſix hundred 
* leagues ſquare, cultivated even to 
the ſummits of the mountains, the 
* tenth of thoſe abundant harveſts it 
produces: this he conſiders as the 
* wealth of his children, and he 
„ huſ- 
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200 huſbands it with care. To ſum 
« up. all, he is the happieſt of mo- 
% narchs, taſtes every day the inex- 
* preſſible pleaſure of giving happi- 
c neſs to millions, and alone en- 
« joying the undivided ſatisfaction 
« which his ſubjects ſhare, his chil- 
« dren!'all to him alike dear, all 
living like brothers, in freedom 
* and abundance, under his protec- 
cc tion. He is called the ſon of Tien, 
* as the true and moſt perfect image 
« of heaven, whoſe benevolence he 
« imitates, and his grateful people 
* adore him as a god, becauſe he 
*© conducts himſelf like a man.” 

This quotation is from M. lePou- 
vre: it is a mirror held before the 
little dirty deſpots of * to ſhew 
their deformity. - 
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